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Memorabilia. 


(He Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society 
(the Hon, Secretary’s address is Class 
Libraries Office, University of Liverpool), 
appears in this number, as a Jubilee publi- 
cation, celebrating the foundation of the 
Society which occurred in May, 1888, with 
Charles Godfrey Leland as its president, and 
David MacRitchie as secretary. The number 
is befittingly good. Mr. F. G. Ackerley, 
under the title ‘Longarum haec Meta 
Viarum,’ starts it with a detailed and very 
interesting account of rise and progress. The 
study of the Gypsies and of Gypsy Lore has 
attracted many minds belonging to different 
nations and approaching it from different 
points of view, and the record of work 
accomplished during fifty years is an impres- 
sive one. ‘Gypsy Lore in America,’ the 
second essay, deals with a bulk of work 
somewhat small compared with that done in 
European countries, in spite of its being 
estimated that the Romanies wandering in 
the United States number from 50,000 to 
100,000 ; none the less there are points in the 
American work and in the characters dis- 
cussed that deserve attention. Mrs. Margaret 
Hasluck’s ‘ The Gypsies of Albania ’—a first 
instalment—is excellently full of detail and 
anecdote, rendered in a lively way and 
enhanced by some good photographs. ‘ Gypsy 
Life in Central Germany’ is dealt with by 
Mr. Hanns Weltzel, who draws a most 
striking portrait of the typical Gypsy woman 
of the Sinti—a human character admirable in 
her courage, unselfishness, competence and 
also—what is not commonly understood to be 
the case with’ Gypsies—for her steady chastity 
before marriage and then for her wifely 
fidelity, in which she is upheld by the strict 
traditions of her people. In ‘ English Gypsy 
Caravan Decoration ’ with numerous illustra- 























tions, Mr. Edward Harvey has a very plea- 
sant if rather slender topic, which he treats 
with the freshness derived from direct know- 









| ledge of Gypsy artists in this field. Dr. Endre 


Spur’s study of the ‘ Language and Status of 
Gypsy Orchestras’ brings out the fact that 
whereas for the melodies of their songs these 
Gypsies would adopt fashionable Hungarian 
tunes, the Romani texts of the songs are 
their own, and are examples of true folk-art. 
Dr. Gastei contributes a fifth Rumanian 
Gypsy folk-tale, ‘ The Gypsy and the Devil ’; 
and Dr. Alexander Petrovic notes on the 
Serbian Gypsies’ celebration of Christmas, 
New Year and Easter. Mr. Ivor H. N., 
Evans has a paper on George Borrow’s ghost. 


THE most diverting piece in the new number 
of English is certainly Mr. Martin 
Gilkes’s ‘ Discovery of Ezra Pound.’ He 
acknowledges that Mr. Pound, in company 
with Mr. T. S. Eliot, holds pride of place 
among the modern poets in virtue of being 
pioneer of a new method which has enabled 
poetry to break away from a tradition now 
devitalised. But besides writing poetry of 
his own, Mr, Pound, being learned, has 
offered us much in the way of translation 
from several tongues. In Latin he has laid 
himself open to some laughter and castiga- 
tion. It is his ‘ Homage to Sextus Proper- 
tius’ that is in question. Mr. Gilkes, has 
discovered this poem to consist of ‘‘ render- 
ings ’’ of different parts of the Elegies ‘‘ cut 
about ’’ indeed, ‘‘ truncated, shunted into 
different positions,’ but nevertheless follow- 
ing the original ‘‘ practically line for line.” 
The amusing point is that when one confronts 
the English with the Latin one finds it to be 
‘“a veritable snowstorm of ‘ schoolboy 
howlers.’’’ Mr. Gilkes gives us several sur- 
prising specimens, of which we give one: 
Quippe coronatos alienum ad limen amantes 
nocturnaeque canes ebria signa fugae. 
of which the unlucky interpreter has made: 

Obviously crowned lovers at unknown doors. 

Night dogs, the marks of a drunken scurry, 

These are your images. , . 

One may laugh; but all this brings up a1. 
interesting question—put briefly, that of the 
use of grammar. The discarding of grammar 
is, perhaps, the great feat of modern art. It 
is discarded in favour of direct and what one 
might almost call unconditioned intuition. 
There seems to be a naive faith that there is 
an energy in words, forms, sounds which if 
you put yourself into the right attitude will 
jump out and set you to work. Still, gram- 
mar will get its own back. The insight must 
be trained by knowledge of many little 
matters, such as the fact that canes may mean 
“thou shalt sing ’’ as well as ‘‘ dogs.’’ 
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Literary and Historical 
_Notes. 


PONTAC AND PONTACK’S. 


YELYN in his Diary gives some account of 

a Monsieur Pontac whom he met on 13 
July 1683. It has generally been assumed 
that this man was the keeper of Pontack’s, 
the celebrated eating-house. This is not 
correct. Evelyn’s acquaintance is identifiable 
as Frangois-Auguste de Pontac, ‘‘ président 
aux requétes du Palais de Parlement ’’ of 
Bordeaux, who died in 1694; he was the only 
known son of Arnaud de Pontac, 1599-1681, 
‘‘ premier président ’’ of the Parlement of 
Bordeaux from 1653 to 1672 or 1673. As 
there is good evidence that Pontack the 
tavern-keeper was alive in London in 1695 
(Luttrell, ‘ Brief Relation,’ iii. 513) he can- 
not be F.-A. de Pontac. For the latter and 
his family see O’Gilvy, etc., ‘ Nobiliaire de 
Guienne et de Gascogne,’ 1856-83, ii. 356, 
etc.; E. Féret, ‘ Statistique générale de la 
Gironde,’ 1878-89, vol. iii. 

Arnaud de Pontac and his son were seig- 
neurs of Haut-Brion and other places. Locke 
visited ‘‘ the President’ Pontac’s vineyard at 
Hautbrion ’’ in May, 1677, and gives some 
account of the vogue of its wine in England at 
that date (Lord King, ‘ Life and Letters of 
John Locke,’ 1858, pp. 71-2; part quoted in 
A. L, Simon, ‘ History of the Wine Trade in 
England,’ 1906-9, iii. 270). ‘‘ Pontac”’ in 
the seventeenth century is to be regarded as 
the wine from this vineyard (or possibly 
from some other belonging to the family) ; 
later the name was perhaps used to include 
other clarets resembling it; there has never 
been a vineyard of any importance properly 
called Pontac; and the town of this name in 
Béarn has never produced any wine of any 
note. Haut-Brion was anglicised as 
“O’Brien,” etc.; in view of the Pontac 
ownership the identification cannot be ques- 
tioned, 

Pontack’s, the tavern, was well enough 
established by 1687 to be mentioned in ‘ The 
Hind and the Panther Transvers’d’ (p. 18; 
Pontack the wine is mentioned on p, 27). Its 
position has not been clearly stated in recent 
works. It appears for a time to have occu- 
pied premises called Puntack’s Head, now 
No, 16, Lombard Street, with a second 
frontage on the west side of Abchurch Lane 
(there was a small house, No. 17, at the 








corner of the two streets); these premises 
were acquired by Edward Lloyd, the origin. 
ator of Lloyds, in 1691 (F. G. H. Price, ‘ The 
Signs of Old Lombard Street,’ 1902, pp. 
63-4; C. Wright and C. E. Fayle, ‘ A History 
of Lloyds,’ 1928, pp. 15-9). In 1695 Pontack 
is keeping “the great eating-house in 
Abchurch Lane’? (Luttrell, as above). In 
the map of Langbourn and Candlewick 
Wards in Strype’s Stow (1720) ‘‘ Puntack” 
(No. 24) is shown as a court on the east side 
of Abchurch Lane, about where King William 
Street now crosses it; in his text Strype has 
* Pontac, being a noted Ordinary for the 
better sort, and for a kind of French Wines 
called ’’ (ii. 190); he places it in Candlewick 
Ward. Robert Seymour, who calls it “ the 
famous Tavern called Pontack’s from one who 
formerly kept it’’ (it was now kept by Mrs. 
Austin), while still placing it in Abchureh 
Lane, states that it is in Langbourn Ward: 
(‘ Survey of . . . London,’ 1734-5, i. 430) ; this 
would bring it nearer Lombard Street. Pre- 
sumably it occupied the one site, somewhere 
on the east side of Abchurch Lane, from 1691 
onwards. According to Seymour it still 
retained its high standing in his time. 

M. A. L. Simon places the tavern in Christ 
Church Passage, out of Newgate Street; he 
gives no authority for the statement, which 
appears to be incorrect; he gives some inter- 
esting references to the wine (‘ History of the 
Wine-trade,’ iii. 222-3, 241). Further notices 
of the tavern, etc., are given in the ‘ Diction- 
ary of National Biography’; in Wheatley 
and Cunningham; and in J. Ashton, ‘ Social 
Life in the reign of Queen Anne,’ 1919, 
p. 142. 


E. S. pe Beer. 
ACTAEON: MYTH AND 
MORALISING. 


BACON gives the gist of this tragedy: 
‘“* Actaeon having unawares, and as it 
were by chance, beheld Diana naked, was 
turned into a stag, and devoured by his own 
dogs.’’ Ovid’s narrative (‘ Metam,’ iii.) is 
naturally much more picturesque, but the 
savagery is not in the least dissembled. 
Opinion, he tells us, differed as to the action 
of Diana. Some thought the punishment far 
greater than the fault; others upheld the 
rights of outraged chastity. These moral pro- 
blems naturally arise when the effect of some 
impersonal and non-moral agency is ascri 

to a person, and estimated on moral grounds. 
The unfortunate Uzzah, who was blasted for 
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touching the Ark of God not even by accident 
but with a pious intention, is a figure very 
comparable with Actaeon. But the pictur- 
esque circumstances of Actaeon’s demise have 
secured to him a position in literature to 
which Uzzah has never attained; and the 
perennial mania for allegorising the Greek 
myths has operated to preserve his memory. 

The Middle Ages found in his dilaceration 
an emblem of the sufferings of Christ. 
But the Welsh doctor is really scandalous who 
in allegorising the ‘ Metamorphoses’ wrote, 
“(Concerning Actaeon who beheld Diana 
naked, Ezekiel prophesied, saying, ‘ Thou 
wast bare and full of confusion, and I 
passed by thee and saw thee.’ ”’ 

To Bacon he illustrates ‘‘ the curiosity of 
men in prying into secrets, and coveting with 
an indiscreet desire to attain the knowledge 
of things forbidden,’’ especially the secrets of 
princes. Royal favourites, a mark for every 
calumny, live the hunted and suspicious life 
of stags; sometimes their own servants con- 
spire to pull them down, 

A much more obvious interpretation was 
offered by Louis XII when he compared the 
nobles of his kingdom to so many Actaeons, 
eaten up by their horses and dogs. Ben Jon- 
son in ‘ Cynthia’s Revels,’ under the figure of 
Actaeon, suggested Essex’s mad intrusion on 
Elizabeth. 

That pious person William Adlington, who 
translated the Metamorphoses of Apuleius, 
suggested to the same Earl of Essex that the 
myth meant this; ‘‘ Where a man casteth his 
eyes on the vaine and soone fading beauty of 
the world, consenting thereto in his minde, 
hee seemeth to bee turned into a brute beast, 
and so to be slaine through the inordinate 
desire of his owne affects.’’ 

The poets, who are not usually so pious as 
Adlington, brought Diana again to the fore- 
front of the picture. Shakespeare’s amorous 
duke in ‘Twelfth Night’ had felt her 


frown : 


0, when mine eyes did see Olivia first, 
Methought she purged the air of pestilence! 
hat instant was I turned into a hart: 
And my desires, like fell and cruel hounds, 
Fer since pursue me, 
Daniel pursues the same notion in detail, 
even to the dash of cold water by which Diana 
had effected the metamorphosis : 


Whilst youth and error led my wandering 
mind, 
And set my thoughts in heedless ways to 
range, 
All unawares, a goddess chaste I find, 
(Diana-like) to work my sudden change. 





For her no sooner had mine eyes bewrayed, 
But with disdain to see me in that place 
With fairest hand the sweet unkindest maid 
Cast water-cold disdain upon my face. 
Which turned my sport into a hart’s despair, 
Which still is chased, while I have any 
breath, 
By mine own thought, set on me by my Fair: 
My thoughts (like hounds) pursue me to my 


death. 
Those that I fostered of mine own accord 


Are made by her to murther thus their lord. 

Drayton’s ‘ Fair Rosamond ’ is inspired by 
a statue of Diana in her labyrinth at Wood- 
stock to imagine herself 

that metamorphosed man _ pursued 

By his own hounds; so o my thoughts am I, 

Which chase me still, which way so e’er I fly. 

In Yarington’s tragedy on the motif of 
‘The Babes in the Wood,’ the wicked uncle 
thus soliloquizes after the murder : 

I am Actaeon; I do bear about 

My horns of shame and inhumanity. 

My thoughts, like hounds which late did 

flatter me, 

With hope of great succeeding benefits, 

Now ’gin to tear my care-tormented heart 

With fear of death and torturing punishment. 

Still earlier, Sidney had written, ** Long 
since my thoughts chase me like beasts in 
forests,’’ with a probable reference to 
Actaeon, 

But there is no doubt about the famous pas- 
sage in ‘ Adonais,’ where Shelley describes 
himself : 

He, as I guess, 
Had gazed on Nature’s naked loveliness, 
Actaeon-like, and now he fled astray 
With feeble steps o’er the world’s wilderness, 
And his own thoughts, along that rugged way, 
Pursued, like raging hounds, their father and 
their prey. 
Again, but less definitely, in ‘ Epipsychi- 
dion ’ : 
There, as a hunted deer that could not flee, 
[ turned upon my thoughts and stood at bay, 
Wounded, and weak and panting. 


The terrible power which urges on those 
hounds is here divine once more, no Delia, 
not even an Olivia; divine, too, with that in- 
scrutable impersonality of which our first 
poets, the primitive men, dreamed. Clearly 
these speculations demand strong nerves, but 
they will never occur to those whose nerves 
are only strong. 

It has nothing to do with Actaeon, but 
Stopford Brooke made an interesting com- 
ment on the last two lines of the ‘ Adonais’ 
stanza. They are Shelley’s reminiscence, he 
says, of Wordsworth’s picture of himself. 
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And his own mind did like a tempest strong 
Come to him thus, and drove the weary wight 
along. 
“Tt is interesting to compare them. They 
speak volumes of both poets.’’ It is not clear 
that Brooke understood these lines to be self- 
descriptive, as they surely are. There is 
room for comparison without that. The 
gnawing hound and the sweeping tempest are 
conceptions as different from each other as 
Tennyson’s goad is from both, ‘‘his own 
thought drove him like a goad.” 

From over the Atlantic comes a prose refer- 
ence. In a letter of good advice to a nephew 
who was killed later, in the Civil War, J. R. 
Lowell wrote, ‘‘ Talents are absolutely 
nothing to a man except he have the faculty 
of work along with them. They, in fact, turn 
upon him and worry him, as Actaeon’s dogs 
did—you remember the story?’ Last of all, 
we find that very modern writer, Mr. Pear- 
sall Smith, longing to know the names of the 
nymphs Actaeon saw bathing with Diana, 
and the names of the hounds that tore him. 
The myth is emptied of all moral reference, 
but retains its aesthetic charm. 

HIBERNICUS. 


BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR IN 
FRANCE. 
(See clxxiv. 92, 114.) 
WO very interesting articles by the late Dr. 
Buttocu on the British prisoners of the 
Napoleonic Wars, appeared at the refer- 
ences given above. On trying to find out more 
on the subject one realises how little is in 
print, so that any further information must 
be of some value. 

Colonel Edmond Reily Cope, after leaving 
Trinity College, Dublin, bought a lieutenancy 
in the 66th Regiment (now the Berkshire 
Regiment). He was ambitious in his profes- 
sion, and at that time his father, William 
Cope, was well off, so that his father paid a 
large sum of money and purchased a _cap- 
taincy for him in the 4th King’s Own Regi- 
ment. In this he went to Halifax and was 
present at the taking of the Island of St. 
Pierre. His letters home mention the action ; 
unfortunately he was not an_ interesting 
writer, else he might have given much in- 
formation which would now be of interest. 
He tried time after time to get his majority 
in vain; so he left the regiment and went on 
half-pay in England, striving to get into a 
better paid post, for in those days an officer 
had to pay for much out of his own pocket, 





and could scarcely live on his pay. Uniform 
was expensive, and two horses were necessary, 
So at last, on the advice of a friend, Major 
Cope joined the Loyal Irish Fencibles, a 
regiment raised by the Duke of York, and on 
being told that this regiment was in Jersey 
and that it was feared that the French were 
about to attack, he set out in the first packet 
sailing for the island together with his young 
wife, whom he had married in St. Pierre 
when she was only fifteen years of age, who 
had now joined him in England and remained 
his devoted companion, throughout his life, 
After a very bad voyage from Weymouth, 
they landed in Jersey, and went into lodgings, 
but the expense was too much, and in a short 
time they settled into barracks. 

The Loyal Irish Fencibles were ultimately 
disbanded, and again Major Cope was on 
half-pay. The Peace of Amiens tempted 
many to tour on the Continent, and the Copes 
together with an uncle, William Hautenville 
of Dublin, were returning to Lngland 
when they were captured by the French 
and taken as prisoners all the way to 
Cannes. Unfortunately the memoir which 
Mrs, Cope wrote in later years for her son, is 
imperfect, only .the second of the three copy- 
books being in the possession of her grandson, 
John Hautenville Cope, of Finchampstead 
Place, Berkshire. The copybook begins with 
the removal of the Copes from Cannes to 
Paris. Few of the prisoners, rich or poor, 
had much if any money. No banker would 
accept their bills. They were allowed to live 
in lodgings on parole, and it is much to the 
credit of the French inn-keepers that they 
generously trusted the captives, taking them 
into the inns on the promise of future pay- 
ment. Colonel Cope was owed a large sum of 
prize-money for the taking of St. Pierre, 
which he had applied for time after time. To 
add to his distress in money matters, his 
father’s business had suffered through the 
Irish Rebellion and the high feeling caused in 
Ireland over the Catholic Emancipation 
question. Letters passed frequently between 
William Cope in Dublin and his son, 4 
prisoner in France, but more interesting 18 
the short memoir written by Mrs, Edmond 
Cope for her only son (afterwards Sir 
William Cope, 12th Baronet, of Bramshill 
Park, Hampshire) because she tries to te 
member all fellow prisoners and friends, and 
to describe who they were and what became 
of them. Colonel Cope’s own letters continue 
up to a late date. He was not released until 
after the battle of Waterloo. The Copes wert 
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at Verdun and at Valenciennes, where the 
Colonel devoted his time and energies to doing 
all he could for the poor prisoners whether 
Army or Navy or civilian. His letters give 
details of money expended; of arrangements 
for food for the families and for education of 
the children. It would horrify many of 
to-day if they realised the vast numbers of 
English men and women in captivity in 
France—to say nothing of the children. 
Colonel Cope’s own children were born in 
France, and his son was eight years of age 
when he first came to England ; he could then 
only speak and understand French. 

In those days religious services were a diffi- 
cult problem. When he married in St. 
Pierre, Edmond Cope had to enlist the ser- 
vices of a Roman Catholic priest, the Rev. 
Mr, Longville, apparently the only clergy- 
man of any denomination, in the island. 
One wonders if there exists any register of 
such marriages, for Mr, Longville gave the 
little fifteen-year-old bride a proper certifi- 
cate of her marriage. Travelling in Vermont 
Colonel Cope and his wife were robbed of 
everything they possessed, even of all their 
papers, and with these, of the precious mar- 
riage certificate. 

Time after time in his letters Colonel 
(Captain) Cope complains of the hardships 
of life in America, so that, with the long 
years he spent as a prisoner of war in France, 
his was no easy life for a keen soldier. When 
the imprisonment was over the grateful 
prisoners presented him with two models of 
ships which my husband remembers in the 
Long Gallery at Bramshill, beautifully made 
models fully rigged. Colonel Cope was 
eventually given the title and retired pay of 
a Major-General, but finding it again impos- 
sible to get any active service he retired to 
Dublin, where he died in 1835; his wife sur- 
vived him for fourteen years. Her name was 
Maria Furber. She had relations in Halifax 
or St. Pierre, where Edmond Cope met her. 
She is said to have been the daughter of a 
yeoman named James Furber, living at Wyke 
near Weymouth. She had a sister Clara who 
lived in London, married to a Mr. Smith, 
who had two children, John and Clara, but 
of them I cannot discover anything further. 

I give here merely the alphabetical list of 
prisoners described or mentioned in Mrs. 
Cope’s memoirs of the years 1802-4. I give it 
%0 that any descendants who may want to 
know all they can, may write for any further 
details I am able to supply from the letters 
and papers, 





Abercrombie, General. 
Abercrombie, Sir 
Ralph. 
Allen, Captain. 
Allen, Mrs. and Miss. 
Annesley, Col. the 
Hon. Robert. 
Annesley, General. 
Annesley,’ The Hon. 


rs. 

Annesley, R. Consul 
at Antwerp. 

Archdale. 

Aufrer, Mr. and Mrs. 


Bell, Doctor. 
de Bernau, 
Mrs. 
Black, Mr. 
de Blacquiere, Lord. 
Boothe, Sir James. 
Boyne, Lord. 
Bradford, Colonel Sir 
Thomas. 


Mr. and 


Brenton, Admiral. 
Brenton or Bunton, 
Lady. 

Bridport, Lord. 
Brinton, Sir John, 
Le Broche, Madame. 
Burleigh, Assistant 
Surgeon Waggon 
Train. 

Burleigh, Mrs. and 


four children. 


Carey, Mr. 


Charbonniére, Mon- 
sieur. 

Cleverley, Dr. 
Clynes, Mr. and Mrs. 
Colbert, Colonel. 
Concannon, Mr. and 
Mrs. 


Cope, Anthony. 
Cotton, Mr. and Miss, 
from Kent. 
Courtilles, Command- 
ant. 
10th Cuirassiers, un- 
mounted. 


Dashwood, of Kirk- 
lington, Oxon. 
Debenham, Col. 30th 
Regiment. 


Dillon, Sir William, 
RN. 
Downes, Mrs. 
Dumoresque, Si r 
John. 


Eardley, Mr. 

Morden Eden, 
Henley. 

Eswick, Mr. and Mrs. 


Lord 


Fiers, General. 


Firth and Family. 
Forsyth, Author of 
‘Travels in Italy.’ 
Furgin, Madame. 


Garthwaite. 

Gifford. 

Goodman, (merchant). 
Gorden (Chaplain). 
Gower, Captain, R.N. 
Guilledion, Monsieur. 


Hall, Colonel, 
Regiment. 
Hall, General. 
Halpin, Mr., artist. 


9th 


Hamilton, Lord 
Boyne. 
Hanney or Hanning, 


Sir Samuel. 
Hautenville, William. 


Hawkins, Captain. 

Innerdale, Lord and 
uady. 

Jackson, Dean of 
Armagh 

Jackson, Mr. 

Jennings. 


de Jersey. 
Jones, Miss. 


Lee, Lancelot, Ox- 
ford. 

Le Lance. 

Le Jour, L’Ouvrier. 


Monsieur 
Madame, 
Le Strange, Guy. 
Louf. 
Louf and Suceade. 


Marshall, Madm. 
de Mausse. 

Le Mesurier, Mr. 
Morshead, Sir John. 


and 


Perigroux et Lafitte. 
Perion, de la, Colonel. 


Le Pierson, Colonel. 

Pink, Mr. 

Purion, de la. 

Rainsford, Mr. and 
Mrs. 


Ritson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Rowan-Hamilton. 


Ryan, Sir Michael. 
Ryan, Captain and 
Mrs. 

Ryan, Major, 30th 
Reg. 


Salure, Prince de la 

Sergeant, Captain. 

Shiel, Capt. (Ger- 
man). 

Sivewright, Mr. 
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Strange or Le Strange, 


Guy. 
Sturt, Charles, Lord Ward, Mr. 
Bridport. Warren. 
Watney, Mr. 
Thanet, Lord. Westmore, Colonel. 
Tibineau, Mlle. Wirion, Madame. 
Tufton, (Lord Wirion, General. 
Thanet). Wolfe, "Mr. and Mrs. 
Tufton. Margaret. 
Wynn. 
Vauterville. 
Vivion, General. Yarmouth. 
Mrs. E, E. Cope. 
Finchampstead Place, Berkshire. 


INCUNABULA IN DR. R. NESBITT’S 
SALE, 1761. 


AMUEL PATERSON’S auction sale cata- 
logue of Dr. Robert Nesbitt, m.p. (see 
ante p. 20) on July 29, 1761, and eight fol- 
lowing evenings, is so very rare, it may be 
of interest to students of early printing to 
copy gut the entries there of books printed 
before 1500. These are all brief and mostly 
contained in a single line, so they do not give 
much information. I copy them verbatim et 
literatim with the lot numbers, with prices 
and buyers where these are given in my copy. 
I have not attempted to identify any of the 
entries, 
277 Guidonis de 
Curatorum. 


Montrocher Manipulus 
Venet. 1491 
659 Magnini Regimen Sanitatis. Lovan. 1486 
660 Galeottus Martius contra Merulam. 

Bonan. 1476 








661 Ficinus de Triplici Vita. 1489 
687 B. Augustinus De Civitate Dei cum 
Comment Tho. Valois & Nic. Triveth, 
in corio russ. Lovan. 1488 
688 Bartholomeus anglicus de Proprietati- 
bus Rerum, Nuremb. 1492 
884 Mesuse Opera Honesti. Venet. 1497 
886 Haly Abbatis Opera. ib, 1492 
1035 Theophrasti Hist. Plantarum, &e. Gr. 
Venet. apud Aldum. 1497 
1039 Opera Agricolationum Collumelle, 
Varronis, Catonis, etc. Comment, Ber- 
saldi. Bonon. 1494 
1041 Plynii Historie Naturalis. Rom. 1470 
1042 Herm. Barbari, Ven. 1497 
1045 Herm. Barbari Castigationes in 
Plinium. Ven. 1495. 
1046 Platonis Opera Lat. Ficini, Ven. 1491 
1053 Ciceronis Rhetorica cum Comment. 
Victorini. Ven. 1483 
1054 ————- de Oratore cum Comment. 
Leoniceni ib. 1485 
1056 Quintiliani Declamationes. Ven. 1481 


1066 eat. Silvatici Pandecte Medicine 
Jen. 

1214 Hmilius Probus. Venet. apud Nic. 
Jenson 1471 





de Vivres & Murious. 





[This was bought by Dr. Monro for £2 4s,] 
1215 Terentius Donati. Venet. ibid, apud. 


Dionys. et Peregrinum Bononienses 1485 
1216 Persius Fonti. Venet. ibid apud Baptis- 
tam de Toctis 1482 
{and] Tibullus Bernardi Veronensis 
ib. ap. Ant. Baribos. 1485 
1217. Ausonius Merulae. Ven, apud Tacui- 
nam. 1496 
1299 Tractatus de Venenis a Magistro 
Pedro de Abbano. 1473 
1415 Dioscorides & Nicander. Gr. Ven. 
apud Aldum. 1499 
1599 [in error for 1597] Aur. Corn. Celsus 


de Medicina, in corio ture. 
Florentize a Nicolas impressus. 1478 
1598 — impress. Mediol. per Leon 
Pachal & Ulderic Sinczenzeler. 1481 
{These two numbers are quoted as in the 
original catalogue. Dr. Hunter bought 
the first at £5 10s. and the second for £4}. 
1599 ~ Ven. impressor Jo, Rubeus 1491 
1600 — in corio ture. Venet. impressum 
per Phil. Pinzi. 1497 


W. Roserts. 











69 Park Hill, S.W.4. 


IR EDWARD WIDDRINGTON.—There 


have been many references in your valu- 
able paper to Sir Edward Widdrington. I 
lately visited Bruges, and there called upon 
the Guardian of the Capucins. He told me 
that the old church, where Sir Edward was 
buried, had been pulled down, and the monv- 
ments destroyed, to give place to a railway- 
station. Their Provincial Archivist has 
obligingly sent me an old Commentarium 
which contains some more information than 
was in my little monograph. It also makes 
clear the exact date of death, and the parent- 
age of Lady Edward Widdrington. 


Anno Domini 1671 cum licentia Rev. Patris 
Generalis, sepultus est in Ecclesia nostra, octo 
circiter pedibus a Cathedra sub _ subpedaneo, 
Nobilissimus Dominus Eduardus de Widdring- 
ton Anglus Sepulchro ejus Lapidem coeruleum 
imposuerunt cum sequenti inscriptione: 


D. O. M. 


Hic jacet corpus Generosissimi Nobilissimi 
Domini EpvuarRpI De WIDDRINGTON 
ANGLI BARRONETTI 
QUONDAM PRO REGE SUO CONTRA REBELLES EQUITUM 
TRIBUNI, ETC., ETC. 
Osir 13 sUNtr 1671 
ReQUIESCAT IN PACE 


Eidem Contemporanei ejus sequentem laudem 
tribuerunt, nam in Archivio legitur: Vixerat 
bonus ille Vir, in hac urbe Brugensi aliquot 
annis valde austere ac devote, relictis sacull 
vanitatibus. Uxorem duxerat Christinam 
Stuart, neptem Comitis de Bodwel ex prosapia 
Jacobi V. Regis Scotie Eodem anno ex Ang ia 
P. Cassiano Gandensi, tune hujus conventus 
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Guardiano, missa fuit, sed nimis sero, sequens 


inscriptio : 
P. M. 8S. 


Hic Jacetr Dominus Epvarpus WImIppRINGTON 
EqueEs, BARONETTUS ANGLUS 
Ex ILLUSTRI FAMILIA NosiLiss D.p. BaronuM 
pe WIDDRINGTON, QUI UXOREM DUXIT CHRISTINAM 
STUARTAM NEPTEM CoMITIS DE Bopwe.t Ex 
PROSAPIA JAacoBI V Reois Scoriar 
Ostt 


1671. 13 Juni, AETATE 57 
Francis SKEET. 
QwiFT AND THE WAGSTAFFE 
PAPERS.—In connection with the 


authorship of the Wagstaffe papers, most of 
which Dilke ascribed to Swift in the middle 
of last century, one piece of evidence against 
Swift’s authorship has not, I believe, been 
mentioned. It concerns the pamphlet ‘ The 
Representation of the Loyal Subjects of 
Albinia,’ which appeared originally in 
January, 1711/12. Like several other of the 
Wagstaffe papers, it was attributed to Swift 
upon its first appearance; at least, I pre- 
sume it is to Swift that the author of ‘ Our 
Ancestors as Wise as We’ refers: 

There is another Paper, that seems to come 
from some abler Hand; I mean the Representa- 
tion of Albinia. I shan’t give any further 
Character of it, than it bears the Stamp of a 
Clergyman as famed for Knavery, as he is for 
Preferment and Dignity. (Quoted in ‘ Political 
State,’ iii, 19). 

The ‘ Representation’ was published on 
Jan. 4, 1711/12: it is advertised in the Post- 
Boy as to be published to-morrow on Jan. 3, 
and as having been published yesterday on 
Jan, 5. It seems almost certain that Swift 
refers to the ‘ Representation ’ in the ‘ Jour- 
nal to Stella ’ when he says, ‘‘ I was in the 
city to-day, and dined with my printer. . . 
Thad been overseeing some other little prints, 
and a pamphlet made by one of my under- 
strappers.’’ In view of this passage, it seems 
probable that Sir Walter Scott was right in 
referring to Wagstaffe as an ‘‘ under spur- 
leather ’’ of Swift's. 


Pavut VERN THOMPSON. 
University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado, U.S.A. 


“ AIR SICK.”’—In an account of a balloon 

flight in Felix Farley’s Bristol Journal 
of May 14, 1785, it is stated that one of the 
passengers, a young lady, was “‘ air sick.”’ 
As an early use of the term it may be worth 
while placing it on record. 


C. Roy Hupteston. 


Readers’ Queries. 








““ VAMPO,”’ 1762.—On a pane of a-bedroom 
window of an _ inn adjoining the 
main Colchester-Ipswich-Lowestoft road is 
scratched ; 
John Richards 
Vampo 
Febry ye 12, 1762 
Charles ee Vampo’s Man 
Here we are Deny it if you Can. 
What is the meaning of ‘‘vampo’’? The 
‘New English Dictionary’ includes many 


words beginning with ‘‘vamp.’’ Among 
them is: 
Vampers (slang)—fellows who frequent 


public-houses and pick quarrels with the 
wearers of rings and watches, in hopes of - 
ting up a fight, and so enabling their “ pals ” 
to steal the articles. 

Is anything known of John Richards and 
Charles Sturgess ? 

C. PARTRIDGE, F.S.A. 
Stowmarket, Suffolk. 


‘““QTOCKING HOLD.’’—Among the many 

local documents which are being added 
to the depository at this library I have 
recently catalogued one relating to the parish 
of Kingsland. This is a conveyance of a 
house and several pieces of ‘‘ stocking hold ”’ 
land, planted with fruit-trees. This is the 
only time I have come upon this term among 
the thousands of documents which are de- 
posited here. I should be glad to know its 
meaning and if the term is unusual. The 
term is not given in the Oxford English 
Dictionary nor in Wright’s Dialect Diction- 
ary. The document is dated 1762. 


F. C. Morean, Librarian. 
Public Library, Hereford. 


ENRI GERENTE, GLASS-PAINTER 
OF PARIS.—He won the competition for 
the restoration of the windows of the Sainte- 
Chapelle in 1847, but died shortly afterwards. 
In what year? I have a reference to some 
account of him in the Ecclesiologist, vol. vii., 
p- 98, but have not access to that publica- 
tion. Was A. Gerente, who had a collection 
of ancient stained glass, his son? 


J. A. KNOwLEs. 


HE LEEMAN BARONETCY.—On July 
2, 1838, ‘‘ the Court of Chancery decided 

the Leeman baronetcy case, and the immense 
accompanying fortune [sic], in favour of a 
poor Nottingham mechanic of that name.”’ 
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What was the after-history of this man? Re- 
membering Nottingham’s class emotions in 
1831 is to be prepared to learn that the 
immense fortune was handed over to Feargus 
O’Connor for the benefit of Leeman’s “‘ fellow 
workers ’’: a very proper gesture. But of 
the baronetcy one reads nothing further, and 
the obituary writers seem to have let their 
man “ pass out ’’ without comment. 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
Glenthorne, Shaldon, Devon. 


OBERT BRIDGES: ‘ ASIAN BIRDS.’— 
What are the ‘‘ Asian birds’’ of the 
poem of Robert Bridges with this title: 


In this May-month, by grace 
of heaven, things shoot apace. 


What have I seen or heard? 

it was the yellow bird 
Sang in the tree: he flew 

a flame against the bie; 
ae he flashed. Aguain, 

ark! ’tis his heavenly strain. 
Another! Hush! Behold, 

many, like boats of gold, 
From waving branch to branch 

their airy bodies launch. 
What music is like this, 

Where each note is a kiss? 

There is a little more in praise of the song 
of the birds, but no name pronounced. 


M. U. H. R. 
. 8. FLETCHER AND LUDLOW.—Can 


anyone tell me the name of one of the late 
J. S. Fletcher’s novels, the scene of which is 
laid in Ludlow? I have enquired in the book- 
shop at Ludlow itself, and also of Messrs. 
Ward Lock, his principal publisher, and they 
were unable to enlighten me. But Fletcher 
had nine other publishers for his numerous 
works. 

LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgewater. 


AMPBELL OF ARDKINGLAS.—Is there 
any account of this family—descended 
from Colin, brother of Duncan, 1st Lord 
Campbell (who d, 1453). It is now extinct, 
and is not mentioned in full in Burke’s 
‘ Landed Gentry.’ 

Alexander Campbell—Ilst Protestant Bishop 
of Brechin (d. 1608)—is stated to belong to 
this family. Was he the son of Colin Camp- 
bell of Ardkinglas, who married Marion 
Colquhoun, daughter of Humphrey Col- 
quhoun, about 1530? 


Wma, Maxwett Batten. 





IR JOHN CAMPBELL, 1780-1863. — He 
was a Major-General in the Portuguese 
service and was said in 1816 to have married 
Dofia Maria Brigida de Faria e, Lacerda, 
of Lisbon. Who was this lady? And what 
relation was he, if any, to William Smith, 
R.A., Consul at Lisbon, who died there 
Nov. 11, 1865, aged seventy-five ? 
A. STEPHENS Dyer. 
207, Kingston Road, 
Teddington, Middlesex. 


THE ROSY SEQUENCE.—This consists of 

nine stanzas of St. Bernard’s great hymn 
Dulcis Jesu memoria made into a sequence 
for the feast of the Holy Name. When and 
by whom was the name ‘‘ Rosy Sequence” 
given to this, and to what does it refer? 
There is no mention of roses in the stanzas. 


N, A. 


(ALL OF THE WILD: ESCAPE: 
ESCAPIST.—Who invented the use of 
the word ‘‘ escape ’’ in the sense of a flight 
from civilisation, and when? The corre- 
sponding noun “ escapist ’’ is so hideous that 
it must be quite recent. There have always 
perhaps, been hermits who have fled from 
human society, but they have been saints or 
at any rate concerned with thinking and medi- 
tation; or they have been misanthropes like 
Scott’s Black Dwarf, who was morbidly sen- 
sitive about his physical deformity and s 
naturally avoided human society. When the 
young go love-making in the spring, Fitz- 
Gerald’s Omar tells us that ‘‘ the thoughtful 
soul to solitude retires.’’ But the people who 
talk of ‘‘ escape’’ are not, so far as I know, 
particularly pious souls, or seeking to do good 
to mankind by their retirement. They are 
simply flying from the horrors of civilisation, 
the discomforts of great cities. They are 
taking to solitary spots, just because they 
are empty, so far as humanity is concerned. 
They are not naturalists or otherwise inter- 
ested in the special features of the country. 
I am not sure that the ‘‘ call of the wild” 
is similar but I have read ad nauseam that 
the desert—any desert—has a peculiar charm. 
Such an idea would have been strange to the 
Greeks and Romans. Euripides in the 
‘ Hippolytus’ talks of the charm of the un- 
sullied meadow, 
Where never shepherd dares to feed his flock, 
Nor scythe hath ever come. 
But Euripides was a strange thinker, ahead 
of his time, and the average Athenian did 
not share his views. When he found Athens 
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impossible, he departed, not to the wild, but 
to the Court of Macedon. 

I take it then that the ‘‘ escapists’’ are a 
modern portent and chiefly intellectuals (or 
writers of fiction) who have acquired a useful 
label. They can hardly believe in the happy 
garden-state of Edenic innocence. Indeed, I 
gather that one of the advantages found in 
the wild is a relaxation of the standards of 
conduct which civilisation expects, or does not 
openly repudiate. There may be more free- 
dom in the use of weapons or the violence so 
dear to the writers of to-day but the police 
are not on hand to interfere, 

I cannot pretend that I have a thorough 
grasp of up-to-date fiction. But it occurs to 
me that nobody has that; there is far too 
much of it for one reader. Others, however, 
may be more learned about modern tendencies 
than I am and correct my conclusions. 
Popular ideals are far more important than 
small questions of language but, perhaps, 
more difficult to discuss, 

IGNorTo. 


OHN ANDERSON OF PERTH AND 
LEITH.—I should be grateful for any 
information regarding the ancestry of John 
Anderson, a merchant in Perth about 1797, 
and subsequently the proprietor of a large 
iron foundry in Leith. He was also one of 
the original subscribers of the stock of the 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, and one of the 
original directors of this bank. He bought 
the estate of Gladswood (now Gledswood), 
near Melrose, in 1813 or 1817, and sold it 
some years later. He was born in 1771 or 
1772, and married in Edinburgh on 5 June, 
1797, Mary, daughter of Andrew Young, the 
manager of a coal company of Halbeath, Fife, 
and had issue: 

1. Isabel, born in Perth, married Geo. Hill, 
merchant in London. 

2. Christina, born in Perth, married —— 
Bucher at Frankfurt-on-Main. 

3. John, born in Leith, about 1802. Died 
young, 

4. George, born about 1804. Married 
Christina Pattison. He succeeded his father 
in the iron foundry business, and died in 
Edinburgh 25 Mar., 1878. 

5. Mary Helen, born in Leith about 1808. 
Married Alexander Home Stirling Rennie, a 
doctor, who died in New Alresford, Hamp- 
shire, 1838, 

6. Margaret, born in Leith about 1811. 

John Anderson’s crest was three oak-trees, 
and motto, Stand sure, 





It is said that his name was originally 
MacAndrew and that he changed it to Ander- 
son, but there is no proof of this. 


JaMEs SeToN-ANDERSON, F.S.A., SCOT. 


* DIGHTO.’’—“ Righto ’’—not ‘‘ right-ho,’’ 

now seems universal as a reply when 
“All right’? used to be the answer. Like 
‘* Ta-ta,’’ which respectable tradesmen say to 
me instead of “‘ Thank you,”’ it is, I suppose, 
one of the freedoms introduced since the war. 
When did it begin and where does it come 
from? Perhaps some song of the music halls, 
or some person eminent in Bohemian circles 
first used it. At present, it appears ill- 
suited in the mouth of solid citizens who are 
neither light-hearted nor amusing. But since 
the English language is losing any idea of 
dignity, it must be tolerated. 

QUARE. 


“ TAUVEL.’’—What is the meaning of this 

word? It seems to have some mediaeval 
connection with deceit, and is used as a name 
for Deceit personified; but also it is the 
colour of a horse. In the latter use does it 
mean the same as the modern French fauve ? 


PEREGRINUS. 


S°. MARGARET IN DEDICATION OF 
CHURCHES.—In the name of which 
St. Margaret are churches in England 
dedicated? I imagine to St. Margaret of 
Antioch. Are there any in England or 
Scotland whose patroness is St. Margaret of 
Scotland? I should, by the way, be glad to 
know which is the best account of the life 
of the latter Margaret. R. E. L. 


UTHOR OF SAYING WANTED.—I have 
been familiar for years with the saying, 
“The ages are but a drop in the ocean of 
eternity.” Can it be assigned to any particular 
author? 1 
'U. 


UTHOR WANTED.—Who wrote the follow- 
ing lines, and where may they be found? 
““Nothing is too late 
Till the tired heart shall cease to palpitate. 
Cato learned Greek at eighty; Sophocles 
Wrote his grand ‘ Oedipus’ and Simonides 
Bore off the prize of verse from his compeers 
When each had numbered more than four- 
score years; 
And Theophrastus at fourscore and ten 
Had but begun his ‘ Characters of Men’; 
Chaucer, at Woodstock with the nightingales, 
At sixty wrote the ‘Canterbury Tales’; 
Goethe, at Weimar, toiling to the last 
Completed ‘Faust’ when eighty years were 


past. 
R. A. J. 
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““ KAYOED ”’: AMERICAN SLANG. 
(clxxiv. 459; clxxv. 68), 
RESUMABLY QvuareE is correct in 

thinking that ‘‘‘ K.O.’ stands 
for ‘ knock-out.’’’ Examples (mostly Eng- 
lish) of ‘‘ knock-out’? are carried back 
in ‘N.E.D.’ and its ‘Supplement’ to 
1883 for the verb and 1894 for the noun; but 
there is no example of ‘‘ K.0.’’ This abbre- 
viation has for some years been current in 
the United States, and it seems highly likely 
that its invention was influenced by ‘‘ O.K.”’ 
But there is at least one much earlier instance 
where ‘‘ K.O.’” was expanded into ‘ kicked 
out.’? In 1841 the Rev. William L. McCalla, 
a Presbyterian clergyman and a native of 
Kentucky, published at Philadelphia a book 
called ‘ Adventures in Texas, chiefly in the 
spring and summer of 1840; with a Discus- 
sion of Comparative Character, Political, 
Religious and Moral.’ Mr. McCalla 
cherished a rooted aversion to the honorary 
degree of D.D., an aversion which crops out 
in many places. Its most singular manifes- 
tation occurs in the following passage : 

But to secure the full benefit of it, the title 
ought to be fully written out, and fairly trans- 
lated, like the Scriptures, or the common people 
will be in perpetual perplexity about the mean- 
ing of D.D., as they are about the letters O.K. 
in party politics; and they may be as capricious 
in changing the meaning. At first, O.K. was 
General Jackson’s seal of approbation upon 
all that his successor did; and afterward, when 
that successor was removed from office, O.K. 
was turned wrong end foremost, and inter- 
preted “ kicked out.” As D.D. is given to many 
ecclesiastics who are wrong end foremost, that 
title also is subject to the same vicissitudes, 
unless its meaning is fixed, like the Hebrew 
words, by punctuarian addiitons (p. 120). 

The reverend author then went on _ to 
expand D.D, into Dumpish Dyspeptic, Dram 
Drinker, Diffuse Declaimer, Dismal Dreamer, 
Dull Discipline, Dizzy Dolt, Dastardly 
Drone, Dare Devil, Double Dealer, Dumb 
Dog, and Dupliciter Damnatus, concluding 
with: ‘‘ But most people prefer explaining a 
D.D. to mean Dotce Donum, a sweet bribe, 
which, like the Rec1um Donvum, the Bait of 
John Bull, is intended to catch such gudgeons 
as may be gulled in that way.’’ 

In connection with ‘‘ O.K.,’’ I should like 
to be allowed to make a vigorous and earnest 
protest against the way in which that famous 
abbreviation is now undergoing corruption 





on both sides of the Atlantic. Its true origin 
was indicated in 1911 in ‘ N. and Q.’ (11 §. 
iii. 390). Few locutions in the language have 
had a more singular history. For it is cer- 
tainly extraordinary that an expression—if it 
may be called such—which originated as a 
joke (and a rather poor one) in an American 
presidential election in 1840 should soon have 
found its way to England, later to Australia, 
still later into one or two Continental lan- 
guages, and should now be current throughout 
the English-speaking world. Surely the true 
origin of such an expression should not be 
lost sight of. 

If a writer wishes to expand ‘“‘ O.K.”’ into 
‘““okay,’’ no harm is done, for the derivation 
is not affected. But when he expands it into 
‘‘oke,’’ ‘‘okeh,’’ ‘‘ okey,’’ etc., the entirely 
erroneous impression is given that it is of 
American Indian origin. The ‘N.E.D. 
Supplement’ says of the letters: ‘ The sug- 
gestion that they represent the Choctaw oke 
“it is,’ first appears in 1885, and does not 
accord with the evidence.’’ Yet some persons 
are apparently loath to accept that statement, 
though it is based on a careful investigation 
made by the present writer, 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 


PITAPHS ON ANIMALS (clxxiv. 334, 
357, 373, 390, 410, 428, 445, 464; clxxv. 

12, 33).—Lamb in ‘ The Decay of Beggars’ 
quotes from Vincent Bourne ‘‘ the sweetest 
of his poems,’’ 26 hexameters, with an Eng- 
lish version, e.g. : 

[ meantime at his feet obsequious slept; 

Not all-asleep in sleep, but heart and ear 

Prick’d up at his least motion; to receive 

At his kind hand my customary crumbs, 

And common portion in his feast of scraps. 

Herrick, ‘ Hesperides,’ 967, has four lines 
on his spaniel Tracy. 

Mrs, Thrale quotes a 
Harris’s Greek : 

Here what remains of Pompey lies, 

Handsome, generous, faithful, wise, 

Then shouldst thou, friend, possess a bitch 

In nature’s noble gifts as rich; 

When death shall take her, let her have 

With Pompey here one common grave; 

So from their mingled dust shall rise 

A race of dogs as good and wise: 

Dogs who disease shall never know, 

Rheumatic ache or gouty toe; 

Nor feel the dire effects of tea, 

Nor show decay by cachexy. 

For if aright the future Fates I read, 

Immortal are the dogs their pregnant dust 

shall breed. 
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Jockie end with a hope of his immortality. 


Pope thought of ‘‘ O rare Bounce ’’ for his 
pet dog’s epitaph, but refrained, lest it be 
thought a jibe at Ben Jonson. 


RicuarD Hussey. 


ONUMENT TO A CABBAGE (clxxv. 10), 
—It seems rather improbable that a 
monument was erected to a xpayB8n (cabbage) 
by ancient Greeks. I am inclined to think 
that confusion may derive from the 
fact that xpdyBn was considered as a 
sacred plant in very ancient times. Accord- 
ing to Athenaeus (Deipnosoph, ix. 18 seq.) :— 


woes Hy (kpdapBnv) pdvriv Aaxdvoit madayovar 

évérovow . . ., ‘O 8€ BortcOdv ixéreve rhv 
kpauBnv .... Kai Avdvios d€ dinot kai oé wodd@v 
avOparorv eyo piléw padiora, vai, pa Thy KpayBnv 
.. « » Eddxes 8€ "lavixds elvat 6 dpxos. 
(i.e., Ancient folk attribute oracular quali- 
ties to the cabbage, among the greens. . . And 
he, slipping away, prayed to cabbage... And 
Ananias, it is said, used to address (some- 
one) by saying: I most love thee among many 
men, by cabbage. . . . And it seems that the 
oath was in use among Ionians). 

On the other hand, both Athenaeus and 
Diogenes Laertius report that Zeno of Citium, 
the philosopher and founder of the School of 
Stoic Philosophy, was in the habit of swear- 
ing by ‘‘ capers ’’ (ua rhv kawrapw). Just (they 
say) as Socrates used to swear by the dog 
(ua rov kiva ~=—sr Ts: venture, however, to sug- 
gest that the funny oath of Zeno was rather 
a kind of reminiscence of that ‘‘ by the cab- 
bage.’’ To revert from an animal to a vege- 
table seems rather strange—and the story in 
Athenaeus curiously enough follows just the 
chapter concerning xpapBn. 

DEMETRIUS CACLAMANOS. 


“THE SIMPLEST NOTE THAT 
_* SWELLS THE GALE ”’ (clxxv. 9).— 
G. G. L. asks what Gray meant by ‘ swells.”’ 
Is not the problem more probably what he 
meant by ‘‘ gale’’? I took this to be simi- 
lar to the second element in “‘ nightingale.’’ 
The‘ N. E. D.’ gives Gale, sb 2, obs. with the 
meaning of ‘‘ singing, a song; merriment, 
mirth,” and derives it from M.E. gal from 
galen, O.E. galan, to sing, and from O.F. 
gale meaning ‘‘ gaiety ’’ as in Italian gala. 
There is no quotation so late as Gray in 
those cited, but this sense makes the line 
perfectly intelligible, and as G. G. L. him- 
self remarks, if ‘ gale of song ’’ were a known 
phrase, the sense would be easy. 
A query arises out of this, which concerns 








one of the meanings of ‘“ gale, substantive 
3”? in ‘N.E.D.’ This is the figurative use 
of the word meaning ‘‘ a wind of consider- 
able strength.’’ Apparently in the United 
States, especially in New England, the word 
‘“gale’’ is used to denote a state of excite- 
ment or hilarity. ‘‘ When she gets into one 
of her gales there ain’t any standing up 
against her’’ is one quotation given from 
Howells’s ‘ Silas Lapham,’ 1891, i. 238. Does 
it not seem as if here there is contamination 
with ‘‘ Gale substantive 2 ’’ meaning ‘‘ merri- 
ment,’’ and that fusion with the idea of 
gusts produced a happy metaphorical 
expression? Or does anyone know of a gale 
of tears or sighs, which would be more ap- 
propriate unless the second word, Italian 
gala or O.F,. gale, had contributed to the 
meaning ? sé 


Surely G. G. L.’s first suggestion is right, 
and he has forgotten what Gray remem- 
bered, Pindar’s ovpos tuvwv, rendered ‘‘breeze 
of song’’ in ‘In Memoriam.’ Thus “ gale ”’ 
will stand for ‘‘ gale of notes.’’ But how 
came the reference to be missing from the 
voluminous notes of Mitford? To ‘the 
common sun ”’ in the next line he has found 
no fewer than six parallels. 

HIBERNICUS. 

I took this in the sense that the bird’s 
breath increased the gale by itself as G. G. L. 
suggested, but is not ‘ makes a wave-like 
motion ’’ possible for ‘‘ swell,’’ a verb from 
the noun “ swell ’’ (of the sea), since the air 
may be thought of as a sea. The meaning 
would then be the note that travels the 
air as a wave does the sea. In so meticulous 
a writer as Gray, this does not seem impos- 
sible. Newton connected the travel of sound 
with the elastic quality of the air, and the 
‘swell’? may allude to that idea. 


T.. OE. 


‘* TOB’S COFFIN ” (clxxv. 45).—Not hav- 

ing read Paul Green’s ‘ This Body the 
Earth,’ I am not in a position to pass real 
comment upon the context quoted by R. E. L., 
but I hazard the opinion that it has a refer- 
ence to astronomy. If this assumption be 
correct, then the ‘‘ Job’s Coffin ’”’ referred to 
is a northern constellation nearly west of 
Pegasus, marked by a small rhomb of stars 
sometimes called ‘* Job’s Coffin.’’ 

In ‘ The Constellations and their History ’ 
by the Rev. Charles Whyte, LL.D., F.R.A.S., 
F.R.S.E., of Aberdeen, the following refer- 
ence is to be found: 
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Almost directly east of Altair is a beautiful 
little diamond of four stars which marks the 
head of a small constellation named by the 
Greeks and the Romans Delphinus the Dolphin, 
the little Fish; while a fifth star, very near, 
marks the tip of his upturned tail. This little 
group is known as “ Job’s Coffin.” In Greece 
it was known as the “ Sacred Fish.” It was 
the sky figure of benevolence. Ovid regarded 
it as Amphitrite “ the goddess of the sea,” be- 
cause the Dolphin persuaded her to beoome the 
wife of Neptune. In return for this service she 
was translated from the sea to the stars. To 
the Hindus it was known as the Porpoise. 

Peter GRIFFITHS. 

Marston Green, Birmingham. 


ESCENDANTS OF COLUMBUS (clxxv. 
29).—The Duke of Alba and but for the 
attainder Duke of Berwick is sixth in des- 
cent from James Francis, son of James, Ist 
Duke of Berwick-upon-Tweed, elder son of 
King James II by Arabella Churchill. 

The 2nd Duke of Berwick married Cata- 
lina Ventura, daughter of Pedro Manuel 
Nuno de Colon Portugal—7th Duke of 
Veragua and Marquess of Jamaica and in 
her own right 9th Duchess of Veragua. She 
died in 1739 when James Francis Edward, 
who had succeeded his father as 3rd Duke of 
Berwick in 1738, became 10th Duke of 
Veragua. The title was, however, trans- 
ferred by Royal ordinance to Mariano Colon 
de Toledo Larreategqui Ximenez de Embum, 
the descendant of Christopher Columbus’ 
second son. She was descended from Diego 
Colon y Melo, son of Christopher Columbus, 
created Duke of Veragua by Charles V in 
1537. 

Thus both the Dukes of Berwick and Alba 
and Veragua are descendants of Columbus. 
(See ‘ Complete Peerage’ under ‘ Berwick ’ 
and Ruvigny under ‘ Veragua’). 

ONSLOW. 


RUNT SURNAME (clxxv. 46). — North 
Staffordshire should prove a good place 
wherein to hunt for Brunts, for I remember 
coming across plenty when going through the 
Salt Collection at Stafford some years ago for 
a different purpose. They caught my eye be- 
cause I had known a Taunton tobacconist of 
the name and had been struck by it. But all 
I have at hand is a William Brunt, house- 
holder and pew-holder at Leek in 1736, men- 
tioned in a miscellany entitled ‘ Olde Leeke ’ 
which was published at that town in 1891; 
with recurrences of the surname there in the 
nineteenth century. If Leek was one of its 
strongholds, Sleigh’s ‘ History’ should be 





helpful, and in general the contents of the 
Salt Library aforesaid. I know of no place 
in the county named Brunt, but there is 
Brund, a small hamlet—too small to be 
admitted to gazetteers—in the upper Mani- 
fold Valley, a couple of miles north-west of 
Hartington. 
W. W. Git. 


The following derivations are suggested : 

Lower (1860), Brunt. Probably a corrup- 
tion of Brent ; places so called in Cos. Somer- 
set, Devon, Suffolk, etc. 

Guppy (‘ The Homes of Family Names,’ 
1890), Brunt. This is placed amongst the 
‘“ peculiar ’’ names mostly confined to Staf- 
fordshire, where the writer gives them as 
numbering ten to every 10,000 of the popula- 
tion. 

Bardesley (1901). Under ‘Brent’ gives 
several references to de Brente of Cambs., 
Soms., Essex, etc., dating from 1273. 

Barber (‘British Surnames,’ 1903), 
Brunt. From Brund; a local name, Staf- 
fordshire. Or Anglo-Saxon, Brunheard 
(Brown the strong). Dutch, Brunt; Danish, 
Brund; Flemish, Brunard; French, Brunet; 
place-name. 


Harrison (‘Surnames,’ 1912). Brunt 
(English) for Brond = Brand q.v. Brond or 
Brand was a grandson of Woden. Brand 


(Teutonic), Firebrand, Sword (Old English 
brand — Old Norman brand-r). <A Brand 
was a grandson of Woden; and the name 
occurs in Domesday Book. 

Persons bearing this name occur in the 
‘Return of Owners of Land in England and 
Wales,’ 1873: 

Walter Brunt of Hatch Northill, in Co. 
Bedford; Jesse Brunt of Kit’s Moss, Bram- 
hall, in Co. Chester; William Brunt of 
Cheadle Hulme, in Co. Chester; Charles 
Brunt of Swadlincote, in Co. Derby; Mrs. 
Brunt (Executors of), of Fairfield, in Co. 
Derby; Thomas Brunt of Pilsley, in Co. 
Derby ; F, Brunt of Wigmore, in Co. Here- 
ford; Brunt and Co. of Woodville, in Co. 
Leicester; ——— Brunt (Trustees of), of 
Mansfield, in Co. Nottingham ; Thomas Brunt 
of Kirkby in Nottingham; Mrs, Brunt 
of Church Pulverbatch, in Co, Salop; Alfred 
Brunt, George Brunt, James Brunt, of Blag- 
don, in Co. Somerset; John Brunt of Meare, 
in Co. Somerset; Joseph Brunt of Wells, in 
Co. Somerset; Edward Brunt of Saint Har- 
mon, in Co. Radnor. ; 

There was a farmer bearing this name 
the East Lothian in 1912. In the Medical 
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Register for 1909 are two of the name Brunt. 
In the London Telephone Directory, 1928, the 
name occurs ten times, 


Wma. Wane PorTEovs. 
Hawkshaw, 


I have always imagined that Brunt is the 
same name as Brandt, a common Dutch sur- 
name, borne by the heroine of Reade’s 
‘Cloister and the Hearth,’ and by an English 
schoolmistress at Virginia Water about 
1880-1890. 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


It seems that persons named Brunt abound 
in Bristol. Kelly’s Directory of Bristol 
(1938) contains twenty instances of the name, 
whereas the London Directory (Kelly, 1938) 
has but two. There are five bearers of the 
name in Kelly’s Birmingham Directory 
(1938). In Kelly’s Directory of Somerset 
(1935) I found no examples, but the 
Gloucestershire Directory, bound up in the 
same volume, had two examples, both at 


Cheltenham. L. R. M. Srracnay. 
Birmingham University. 


One of the chief characters in ‘ The Wide 
Wide World,’ by Elizabeth Wetherell (Susan 
Warner) is Mr, Van Brunt, called by his 
mother ‘‘ Brahm.’’ He is a farmer of Dutch 
extraction. The authoress’s books had a wide 


circulation. Epwarp BEnsty. 


Brunt is presumably a metathetic form of 
Burnet. Brunt’s café at Dawlish, Devon, 
has been well known in the district for more 
than ten years. M. 


There is a fair sprinkling in the West 
Country of people with this surname. Mr. 
C. H. Brunt is a well-known tobacconist in 
Taunton and is an active member of the 
Town Council and the Area Guardians Com- 
mittee. His father came to Taunton appar- 
ently from West Clyst, Exeter, a_ half- 
century ago. A member of another Brunt 
family has set up in business at Taunton 
only this year. A Mr. Brunt who formerly 
was a pianoforte manufacturer at Bristol, 
now resides at Clifton; a Mr. Sam Brunt 
is, I understand, a dealer in antiques at 
Cheltenham ; and there are Brunts in Derby- 
shire. Then I am informed that there is a 
Mrs. Ellen Brunt Hill, living in California, 
U.S.A., who is keen on tracing the origin 
and history of the Brunt family or families. 


J. Coes. 
Wellington, Somerset, 














EATS AND HORACE (elxxiv. 441). — 
Keats shows some acquaintance with 
Horace in his Letters. In the first printed 
in Mr. Forman’s edition, of 1815, he men- 
tions 
what, I think, Horace says, “ never presume 
to make a God appear but for an Action 
worthy of a God.” 

This, from the Ars Poetica, is, as a foot- 
note points out, from Roscommon’s version. 
Writing to Haydon in 1819, he declares that 
‘“we will hate the profane vulgar & make 
us Wings.’’ The profanum vulgus is in the 
first line of the first poem of the Third Book 
of Odes. To Reynolds, about to take a sea 
voyage, he writes a letter in 1819, which 
ends : 

If I were well enough | would paraphrase 
an Ode of Horace’s for you, on your embark- 
ing in the seventy years ago style—the Packet 
will bear a comparison with a roman galley 
at any rate. 

Here, I suppose, he is thinking of Odes, I, 
3, where Horace prays the ship that conveys 
Virgil to Greece to deliver him safely ‘“‘ and 
preserve the half of my soul.”’ 

But the Epodes are nothing like so familiar 
as the Odes, and much less read. They do 
not — any of the popular quotations 
from Horace which I have collected from the 
writers of the nineteenth century, 

SENEx. 


EN AND SWORD (clxxiv. 452), — Mr. 
Weir has to limit his survey somehow 
and can for that reason exclude Caesar and 
Napier. But I must protest against the de- 
scription of the great Julius as ‘‘ a politician 
who led armies when his civic laurels became 
a little tarnished.’’ At the time of the First 
Triumvirate, when with rare sagacity he re- 
conciled Pompey and Crassus, his civic repu- 
tation was higher than theirs. The Senate 
was against him as a leader of the popular 
party, but that body was as effete and ineffi- 
cient as any enemy of Rome could wish, and 
serious historians do not regard Caesar’s deci- 
sion, when he returned from his nine years 
years of campaigns in Gaul, as unjustifiable. 
Pompey and the senatorial party were hope- 
less. Caesar was the only man who could 
take hold of the muddle of affairs and settle 
it. He is entitled to the name of statesman 
as well as soldier, and his generosity to poli- 
tical adversaries in his power led him to write 
in reply to Cicero’s message of gratitude 
what Macaulay calls ‘‘ the finest sentence 
ever written.’’ Even Cicero saw in time what 
Pompey was worth. 


W. H. J. 
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E GREATEST BRITISH GENERAL 
(clxxv. 10).—Sir Walter Scott appar- 
ently had quite made up his mind as to the 
greatest general that the world has ever seen ; 
it was no less a_ personage than the 
Duke of Wellington. ‘‘ He,’’ says Scott, 
“js such a man as Europe has _ not 
seen since Julius Caesar,’’ and he expresses 
a regret that the Spaniards did not offer their 
throne to this cold, calculating islander, who 
stung many a foreigner to madness with his 
airs of superiority, for ‘“‘ had they done so 
they would have been the first nation of the 
world before he died.’’ It is amusing to 
wonder how Wellington would have handled 
the fiery Catholicism of the Spaniards of the 
reign of Ferdinand VII. It was Wellington 
who first taught ‘‘ Boney ”’ or ‘‘ Bony ’’—for 
Scott’s spelling varies—the lesson that he was 
to learn only too well later on from the stub- 
born resistance of the Spaniards and the 
Russians. ‘‘ He possessed every one weighty 
quality of the mind in a higher degree than 
any other man did or had ever done: he was 
a great statesman, a great soldier, the 
mightiest of each.’’ Lockhart assures us that 
he regarded the Duke, whom he knew person- 
ally, ‘‘ with pure and exalted devotion.’’ It 
is sad that anything should have happened 
to diminish the novelist’s admiration for his 
hero, but in 1830 we find Scott declaring that 
Wellington ‘‘ had sacrificed to the great deity 
of humbug ’’; but even then he refused to 
withdraw his confidence entirely. After all, 
it was not as a soldier but as a politician that 
the great Duke fell short of Scott’s ideal. 
The man whose outlook and acquaintance 
with history is European and not purely 
insular will in all probability never hesitate 
to put Napoleon above Wellington; Welling- 
ton with Blicher’s help may have been the 
victor at Waterloo, but Napoleon is im- 
measurably more picturesque, attracted far 
more devoted worshippers than Wellington and 
has had a far greater influence on the future 
of mankind. How then did Scott regard Napo- 
leon? He declared that he never did ‘‘ one 
good action ’’ and that he would have been 
glad if he had died in battle but ‘‘ much more 
pleased if he had been torn to pieces by an 
infuriated crowd of conscripts and their 
parents.’’ However, in his ‘ Life of Napo- 
leon ’ Scott says that in general arrangement 
of a campaign as well as in the disposition 
for actual battle, he was not merely a pupil 
of the most approved masters of the art, but 
also an improver, an inventor and an inno- 
vator. He won a capital or kingdom where 


, 





Frederick the Great would have gained a town 
or a province and he was not less original as 
a tactician than as a strategist. When Scott 
wrote his ‘ Life of Napoleon ’ the dust of the 
conflict had to some extent cleared away and 
the ecstatic correspondent, who no doubt did 
not write his letters for the public eye, had 
transformed himself into the sane and bal- 
anced historian. 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


Penzance. 
HE ANCESTRY OF DANIEL DEFOE: 
REGISTRATION OF BAPTISMS 


(clxxv. 44).—It is suggested (at the refer- 
ence) that the entries of births without 
baptisms in a parish register is unusual and 
that in the cases mentioned (of 1657 and 
1659) there was a special reason. The rea- 
son, however, was general, as a Parliament- 
ary Ordinance had been passed in 1653 under 
which ministers had to give up the registers 
to lay officials who were to register (inter 
alia) births, not baptisms. At the Restora- 
tion the former practice was resumed, 


R. S. B. 


THE SPALDING FAMILY (clxxv. 46). — 
‘The Complete Peerage,’ ed. Gibbs, ii. 
342, states that John Spalding was of the 
Holme, Wigtown [sic]. 
R. S. B. 


ANCIENT TENURES (clxxv. 10). — See 

Round, ‘The King’s Serjeants and 
Officers of State, with their Coronation Ser- 
vices,’ 1911, and Blount, ‘ Fragmenta Anti- 
quitatis, or Ancient Tenures of Land and 
Jocular Customs of some Manors,’ various 
editions, 


R. S. B. 


[TYPES AND SITUATIONS IN NOVELS: 
EXAMPLES WANTED (clxxiv. 350).— 

‘Vanity Fair,’ by W. M. Thackeray, con- 
tains all the situations which the querist re- 
quires: Major Dobbin fails to obtain happi- 
ness or success, except in an imperfect and 
belated manner, because he is diffident, modest 
and shy. Becky Sharp assumes a refinement 
she does not possess and exhibits false gen- 
tility in ideas and behaviour. The rivalry of 
old Miss Crawley’s relatives for her money 
gives many examples of the evils accruing 
from partisanship. 

From the novels of Jane Austen there are 
the following examples : 

(1) Fanny Price in ‘ Mansfield Park’ 
suffers very much from her shyness, though 
she attains happiness in the end. 
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(2) Anne and Lucy Steele in ‘Sense and 
Sensibility ’ are examples of false gentility. 

(3) Elizabeth Bennett in ‘ Pride and Pre- 
judice’ is violently the partisan of George 
Wickham against Fitzwilliam Darcy, only to 
find herself utterly mistaken in both their 
characters. 

Instances from history of (1) are: (a) 
young Temple, the son of Sir William 
Temple and his most lovable wife Dorothy 
Osborne, who was given a Government post 
by William III and in a few weeks committed 
suicide because he felt himself unequal to it. 
(b) William Cowper, who was so terrified of 
reading a formal announcement in the House 
of Commons that he lost his reason. 

Examples of (2) may be found in any of 
Thackeray’s novels—assumed refinement and 
false gentility were his favourite butts. 

Anthony Trollope’s Barchester novels, ‘ The 
Warden,’ ‘ Barchester Towers,’ ‘ Last 
Chronicle of Barchester,’ ‘ Framley Parson- 
age ’ and others are a study in (3). The fact 
that they are chiefly about the clergy does 
not bring them under the querist’s ban on 
religious partisanship, for though the pro- 
tagonists are Mrs. Proudie the bishop’s wife 
on one side and Archdeacon Grantley on the 
other, religion can hardly be said to come 
into the quarrel. 

M. H. Dopps. 


NURSES IN XIX-CENT. FICTION 

(clxxiv. 351).—The outstanding examples 
of professional nurses are Sairey Gamp and 
Betsy Prigg in ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,’ by 
Charles Dickens. Dickens had a great dislike 
for professional nurses, of course of the pre- 
Nightingale period. There is another dis- 
agreeable one in ‘ Dombey and Son.’ A good 
pre-Nightingale professional nurse is Nurse 
Rooke in Jane Austen’s ‘ Persuasion’; she is 
sensible, capable and good-natured, though a 
great gossip. 

Coming to the later period of hospital 
trained nurses, the heroine of ‘The Nau- 
lahka,’ by Rudyard Kipling and Wolcott 
Balestier (1892) is a trained nurse. In Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward’s ‘ Marcella’ the heroine 
trains as a nurse. Might William de Mor- 
gan’s ‘ Alice-for-Short ’ count? It was pub- 
lished in 1907, but the period is the 1870’s and 
1880’s, and William de Morgan was essen- 
tially nineteenth-century. The heroine of 
‘ Alice-for-Short’ is a trained nurse, and 


there is a great deal in the book about 
nursing-homes, nurses and hospitals. In the 
old Strand Magazine Grant Allen contri- 


buted a series of stories about a nurse illus- | Boyle of Kinalmeaky, Co. Cork. 








trated by Gordon Brown. It came out about 
the time of the Boer War; some of the 
nurse’s adventures were in South Africa; | 
can remember the illustrations, but the name 
and contents of the story have vanished from 
my mind, 

Florence Nightingale makes a brief appear- 
ance in Henry Kingsley’s ‘ Ravenshoe.’ 
few years ago a novel was published called 
‘ Trumpeter, Sound ’; it was written in mid- 
nineteenth century style, somewhat in imita- 
tion of ‘ Ravenshoe,’ and in it Florence 
Nightingale was one of the minor characters. 


M. H. Dopps. 


ILBERT AND SULLIVAN’S OPERAS 
ABROAD (clxxiv. 298, 338, 357, 392).— 
The celebrated Russian actor, Constantin 
Stanislavsky, in his autobiography, ‘ My Life 
in Art,’ pp. 126-8, describes an elaborate 
performance of ‘ The Mikado’ at his private 
theatre in Moscow while he was still an 
amateur. The Japanese costumes, move- 
ments and fans were the chief features. 


M. H. Dopps. 


Po’ CAESAR DE BAZAN (clxxiv. 459; 

s.v, ‘Queries from ‘‘ Twice Round the 
Clock ’’’).—This query from Sala’s ‘ Twice 
Round the Clock’ seems to merit a substan- 
tive position. I do not know if such a person 
existed in real life, but he was very much 
alive on the stage nearly a century ago. The 
play of that name by MM. Dumanoir and 
D’Ennery was produted on July 30, 1844; 
a drama of that name by Gilbert 4 Beckett 
and Mark Lemon was staged at the Princess’s 
Theatre, London, Oct, 8, 1844, and, off and 
on, on other stages in London up to the end 
of the last century. There were also bur- 
lesques. It formed the subject of one of 
Edward Lioyd’s ‘‘ Penny Bloods ’’—‘ Don 
Caesar de Bazan. A Romance of Spain,’ 
1845, by Malcolm J. Ersym—an anagraphic 
name. This story, of which I have a copy, 
had a good ‘“‘ run,’’ for it extended to thirty- 
two numbers. In his characteristically smug 
fashion the author in his Preface expresses 
the hope that ‘the noble, chivalric Don 
Caesar de Bazan’’ may, ‘‘to use an old 
Spanish proverb, ‘‘ live a thousand years.”’ 


W. Roserts. 
HE VISCOUNTESS KYNALMEAKIE 


(clxxv. 45).—Presumably this was Eliza- 
beth Feilding, daughter of the first Earl of 
Denbigh, who married in 1639, Viscount 
She was 
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created Countess of Guildford in 1660, and 
died in 1667. See ‘The Complete Peerage,’ 
ed, Gibbs, ii. 265. 

R. S. B. 


Some information as to this lady may be 
found in G. E. C.’s ‘Complete Peerage’ 
(under ‘ Boyle of Kinalmeaky ’); Charlotte 
Fell Smith’s ‘Mary Rich, Countess of 
Warwick, Her Family and Friends,’ and 
Dorothea Townshend’s ‘ The Life and Letters 
of the Great Earl of Cork.’ She was Eliza- 
beth Feilding, a daughter of William the 1st 
Earl of Denbigh. She married on Dec. 26, 
1639, at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, Lewis 
Boyle, the second surviving son of the Ist 
Earl of Cork, who was born May 28, 1619, 
and when but eight years old was created 
Baron of Bandon Bridge and Viscount Boyle 
of Kinalmeaky. This young husband of hers 
was slain at the battle of Liscarroll on 
Sept. 2, 1642, and was buried at Lismore. 
The widow, who became a Roman Catholic, 
was Principal Lady of the Bedchamber to the 
Queen Dowager Henrietta Maria, was in 
July, 1660, created Countess of Guildford for 
life, and died in September, 1667. By a 
special remainder the Kinalmeaky title went 
to the 1st Earl of Cork and his heirs male. 


J. Coes. 
‘* WESOPOTAMIA ”’ WHITEFIELD 
(clxxv. 45).—The preacher, George 


Whitefield, was renowned for dramatic. ora- 
tory, possessing a clarion voice, and fond 
of preaching, like Wesley, in the open air. 
His voice is said to have carried once, to 
every man, on a hillside near Bristol, in an 
audience numbering twenty thousand. Both 
Garrick and Foote attended Whitefield’s 
Tabernacle in Tottenham Court Road, Gar- 
rick went to study style, while Foote merely 
went for ‘copy ’’ for his farces. The pas- 
sage relating to ‘‘ Mesopotamia’’ will be 
found on p. 245 of Mrs. Clement Parsons’ 
‘Garrick and his Circle,’ 1906, which runs: 
Nor can it be supposed than an actor of 
Garrick’s genius could have learnt much from 
any preacher. All the same, Whitefield pos- 
sessed the inborn gift of preaching to the 
nerves, and there is an edifying though prob- 
ably fallacious, report of Garrick’s having re- 
marked that he [Whitefield] could pronounce 
** Mesopotamia ” in such a way as to move any 
audience to tears. The actor is said more 
credibly to have made the professional observ- 
ation (which Benjamin Franklin corroborated) 
that Whitefield was never so good as when he 
had repeated the same effect forty times... 


Wm. JAGGaRD. 





The Library. 


Middlesex Sessions Record. New Series. 
Vol, III. 1615-1616. Edited by William Le 
Hardy. (C. W. Radcliffe, Clerk of the 
Peace, The Guildhall, Westminster, 
10s, 6d.) 

HIS Calendar to the Sessions Records of 
the County of Middlesex will assuredly 
have a place among the more important 
publications of source material of our time. 

The material itself, and the way it is handled 

should alike receive the student’s apprecia- 

tion. In the ’eighties of last century work on 
these records was published by Mr. Cordy 

Jeaffreson. It consisted, however, only of 

extracts selected by that editor, whereas this 

new calendar includes the name of every 





place and every person which appears 
in the documents, and also contains 
some reference to every subject that 
crops up in them. Several suggestions 


tending to the saving of space have been 
accepted by the Standing Joint Committee 
responsible for publication and adopted in 
the present volume, without, however, in- 
fringing the rules for mentioning all persons, 
places and subjects. 

Mr. Le Hardy’s Prefaces to Vols. i. and ii., 
comprehensive and clear and lively, are both 
useful to the student, who should miss 
nothing under his guidance, and pleasant 
reading for the merely curious. Records of 
Sessions cannot but be frequently grim. 
Whereas in Vol. ii, there occurred three cases 
of men who stood mute and endured the peine 
forte et dure, in this volume, from which 
peine forte et dure is absent, we get two cases 
of men who were condemned to be hanged, 
drawn and quartered. This was for offences 
which counted as treason: Thomas Ho 
of High Holborn, barber-surgeon, for ‘‘ clip- 
ping and filing four pieces of gold coin called 
‘units’... so that each lost 2s. in value”; 
and Thomas Sampson of St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, gentleman, for what certainly 
appears the more treasonable offence of forg- 
ing the King’s name on a licence and counter- 
feiting the Great Seal. Counterfeiting the 
Great and Privy Seal, as Mr. Le Hardy 
reminds us, remained high treason till 1913. 

Of five persons hanged for murder four 
were women, most of them piteous cases of 
child-murder, but one was hanged as a witch. 
Two other women indicted as witches—Emma 
Branch, a labourer’s wife, who was said to 
have caused people to waste away and become 
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lame; and Margaret Wellam, who was 
accused upon suspicion “ to be a witch and to 
give sucke or feede evil spirits ’’—were found 
not guilty. The hangings for other offences 
than murder are fairly numerous, including 
several who were unsuccessful in claiming 
benefit of clergy. ‘‘ Guilty, no goods, seeks 
the book, does not read, to be hanged ’’ goes 
the entry for the most part, but sometimes 
the unhappy wretch ‘‘ seeks the book, does 
not have it because had it before’’ and is 
“therefore to be hanged.’’ The greatest 
number of offences comes under the head of 
larceny. 

More than one well-known personage 
occurs as victim of theft or highway robbery. 
In one case the perpetrators of the outrage 
are described as ‘“‘ gentleman,’’ and bear 
distinguished names—to wit, when Sir George 
Sandys, of Knightsbridge, Knight, Isaac 
Hawkins of the same, gentleman, and 
Anthony Soday assaulted and robbed a group 
of two or three gentlemen among whom was 
a John Marston, possibly the dramatist. It 
was two gentlemen also who broke into the 
King’s Palace at Whitehall and stole valu- 
able plate belonging to Sir Fulke Greville. 
Queen Anne, James I’s wife, had gold lace 
and velvet stolen; the Countess of Dorset, 
widow of the second Earl, had her house 
broken into. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
(George Abbot) had a dapple-grey geldin 
stolen—for which deed the thief suffered ; an 
the Ambassadors of France and of Venice or 
their servants came in for scenes of brawling 
and insults. An interesting affair begins with 
the complaint of the Earl of Lincoln against 
one William James, a locksmith, for making 
a key which opened a chest belonging to the 
Earl, whereby a sum of £1,000 was taken out 
of that chest supposedly by persons for whom 
Sir Henry Fiennes stood surety. Recusancy 
is an offence with which the Justices have to 
deal fairly frequently ; harbouring of priests 
and the possession of ‘‘ papistical books ”’ 
bring trouble on one or two people; two men 
were hanged ‘‘ for sacrilege in the Cathedral 
Church of St, Peter at Westminster ’— 
nothing is said of the nature of the crime; 
and there are various cases of Sabbath- 
breaking by tradesmen. These are but a few 
examples out of many not a whit less inter- 
esting. 

We will conclude with a few remarks on 
words which occur in this Calendar. “ Spin- 
ster’ will be found used of married women 
in its original sense of a woman employed in 
pining. The theft of a ‘‘ coronacon skarfe ”’ 





is not to be taken as that of a coronation 
souvenir, but of a scarf of a carnation colour 
—the spelling being the usual one at that 
time. On the ‘‘ Barmoodoes in Milforde 
Lane,”’ it is suggested that the name denoted 
the same sort of refuge for malefactors as the 
Whitefriars. This later, as we know, was 
commonly called ‘‘ Alsatia,’’ from the fact 
that it was disputed territory; and the idea 
is that the name ‘ Bermudas”? may have 
been given for the same reason. 


Keats as Doctor and Patient. By Sir William 
Hale-White. (Oxford University Press. 5s. 
net. ) 

SiR WILLIAM HALE-WHITE has pro- 

duced a neat and lucid little monograph 

on Keats’s medical studies and the progress 
and cause of his fatal illness. At school and 
at Guy’s he had good health and spirits. The 
Hospital routine before the days of anaesthe- 
tics and Lister’s improvements was anything 
but pleasant. Of the three surgeons only one, 
Astley Cooper, had a good repute and, though 
Keats was not his dresser, he took an interest 
in him. Keats’s medical notebook, now to be 
seen at the Hampstead Museum, suggests 
diligence and Sir William credits him with 
‘* judgement and ability.’”” Guy’s and St. 
Thomas’s, opposite each other, shared the 
teaching and at the latter, Joseph Henry 
Green, the disciple of Coleridge, was demon- 
strator of dissecting. Keats has left a de- 
lightful account of meeting him and Coler- 
idge, whose theatrical premonition of death 
is worth little. Within three months of 
being qualified Keats had turned to poetry 
as his business. 

On his illness biographers and various 
witnesses have come to conclusions which the 
author cannot endorse. Keats caught con- 
sumption ‘‘ almost certainly from Tom,’’ the 
brother who died of it in 1818. A stupid 
doctor failed to diagnose his case when he 
should have done so, and the treatment was 
hideously wrong. The tubercle bacillus was 
not then known and windows were kept closed. 
No one now believes that blackguard re- 
viewers hastened the poet’s end. He had 
other reasons for depression which are plain 
enough. 

It looks as if he and the similarly afflicted 
Bronté sisters might have been saved by 
better treatment. It is a melancholy thought. 


BooxksELLers’ CATALOGUES. 
Caratocuse No. 551 of Msssrs. QuaRITCH’s 


collection of books describes some 700 items. 
The section ‘ Natural History ’ includes books 
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from the library of the late Baron Bouck, 
and that of ‘ Early Medicine and Surgery ’ 
books from the library of Sion College. The 
outstanding item of the former—priced £220 
—is a complete copy of Hubner’s ‘ Sammlung 
exotischer Schmetterlinge’ brought out at 
Augsburg 1806-41, in 6 4to. volumes, In the 
latter Harvey’s ‘De Motu Cordis’ in the 
first edition (1628) is offered for £375. Under 
‘ English Literature’ in the way of first edi- 
tions we noticed Chapman’s ‘Caesar and 
Pompey ’ (1631: £12); Jane Austen’s ‘ Sense 
and Sensibility ’ (1811: £275) and ‘ Emma’ 
(1816: £12 12s.); Coleridge’s ‘ Christabel, 
etc.’ (1816: £35); FitzGerald’s ‘ Rubaiyat 
of Omar Khayyam ’ (1859: £275) ; and Char- 
lotte Bronté’s ‘ Villette’ (1853: £6 15s.). 
Other pleasant items are the Baskerville 
‘Works of William Congreve’ (1761: 
£7 7s.); two Bedford prison Calendars of 
1668 and 1672 respectively each containing 
the name of John Bunyan (£150); and the 
original letter of June 25, 1680, written by 
the 2nd Earl of Rochester on his death-bed 
to Gilbert Burnet, expressing repentance for 
his dissolute life (£200). Some reader may 
be glad to know of a copy of Farmer and 
Henley’s ‘ Slang and its Analogues’ offered 
here for £10. The section ‘ European His- 
tory and Literature ’ offers many good French 
books and editions, thus: ‘Les Métamor- 
phoses d’Ovide en latin et en frangois’ 
brought out by Basan, 1767-71, in 4 quarto 
volumes with notes and plates (£275); or a 
first edition of the ‘ Champ Fleury’ of Geof- 
froy Tory—a book of instruction in alphabeti- 
cal design and other decorations which gives 
also direction concerning proper pronuncia- 
tion of French (1529: £120). We may also 
mention a late XVI-cent. MS. priced £42, 
“4 Learned Dialogue of Bernard Palessy, 
Concerning Waters and Fountaines, both 
naturall and artificiall. Translated Out of 
French into English, by Thomas Watson.”’ 
One of the best items in Messrs. FRaNcIs 
Epwarps’s Catalogue No. 629--Colour Plate 
Books—is an album of twelve coloured aqua- 
tints of the Ionian Islands by Joseph Cart- 
wright. They were drawn during the British 
occupation of the Islands (1821: £70). An- 
other is the nine volumes with coloured plates 
which comprise Jarvis’s translation of ‘ Don 
Quixote,’ Butler’s ‘ Hudibras’ and ‘Gil 
Blas’ (1819: £14). T. S. Boys’s ‘ Pictures- 
que Views in Paris, Ghent, Antwerp, and 





Rouen’—twenty-six coloured lithograph plates 
—a large folio of 1839 is also attractive (£50), 
but more so is a copy of the first edition in 
French of Dodoens’ ‘ Histoire des Plantes’ 
described here as ‘‘ probably the finest copy 
in existence ’’ (1557: £35). There are seven 
examples of Surtees with illustrations by 
Leech or Alken of which the two most prized 
are a first issue of the first edition of ‘ Hand. 
ley Cross’ (1853-4: £80) and a first edition 
of ‘ Jorrocks’ Jaunts and Jollities’ (1843: 
£120). Other good things are C. W. Jan- 
son’s ‘ The Stranger in America ’—observa- 
tions on the people of the United States with 
facts relative to the Slave Trade (1807: £20); 
J. O. Lewis’s ‘ Aboriginal Portfolio,’ a Col- 
lection of seventy-two coloured lithograph 
portraits of famous North American Indian 
Chiefs (1835-6: £55), and Havell’s ‘ Pie. 
turesque Views of Noblemen’s and Gentle- 
men’s Seats’ (1823: £75). We noticed too 
Baron Excellmans’ ‘ Eventful Life of Napo 
leon Bonaparte’ with its coloured portraits 
(1828: £15); a good set of the Annals 0 
Sporting and Fancy Gazette (1822-28: zi 
as well as books by Ackermann and by G, F. 
Angas. But perhaps the two items which 
seemed to us most to be coveted are the 
Chronicon Nurembergense with its 2,250 or so 
woodcuts all coloured by a contemporary 
hand and set off with gold (Koberger: 1493; 
£90), and the ‘ Flowers and Fruits of the 
Month ’ issued in 1730-32 by the Kenia 
nurseryman Robert Furber — twenty-four 
coloured plates designed by P. Casteels and 
engraved by H. Fletcher, and depicting about 
400 flowers and 364 kinds of fruits. The 
price of this is £250. 4 


CoRRIGENDUM. 
At p. 48, col. 2, 1. 30, for “ south-west of the 
county ” read south-east of the county. 
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